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In the summer of 1847, with her husband, 
she made a visit to her daughter-in-law and 
grand son, then residing in Burlington, New 
Jersey ; designing to spend a few months with 
them, and return. Bodily infirmities had been 
gaining upon her for several years, and at this 
period, experiencing an increase of debility, and 
feeling the need of the sympathy, and the kind 
and watchful attention of her children, she was 
induced to prolong her stay, and eventually 
closed her days with them. 

To this time we have spoken of the subject of 
this memoir as residing within our own limits, 
and coming under our own observation. During 
the few remaining years of her life, her daughter, 
above referred to, has furnished the following 
testimony concerning her. 

While residing here, the same mild and Chris- 
tian virtues exerted their influence over the do- 
mestic circle ; and very striking and instructive 
was it, to observe the constant cheerfulness of 
spirit with which she submitted to the priva- 
tions which her increasing bodily weakness sub- 
jected her to. Early rising was with her a 
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in age and experience, but many young persons - 
sought her society, deriving both pleasure and 

profit from it. For the poor and needy around 

her, wherever her lot was cast, her sympathies 

were called into action; and her hands were 

often employed in preparing such articles of 

clothing for their comfort, as lay within her 

power. These labours of love evidently brought 

a sweet reward of peace to her mind. 

In Ninth month, 1849, she was seized with 
paralysis, from which her recovery appeared 
doubtful. The power of articulation was for a 
short time suspended, but her mind under the 
shock appeared composed and unimpaired. On 
regaining the use of speech she said, “ The will 
of the Lord be done ;” and this state of eonfid- 
ing submission to the will of her Heavenly 
Father, was manifested throughout this afflict- 
ing dispensation. Observing her husband to be 
affected, with much tenderness she said to him, 
“ A happy union, such as ours has been, cannot 
be severgd without a pang.” Many other in- 
structive and comforting expressions were uttered 
by her, evincing the strength and clearness of 
her faith and hope—illustrative of the truth of 
the declaration, ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.” 

Recovering from this illness, she nearly re~ 
gained her previous state of health, manifestin 
the same clearness and strength of mind that had 
marked her course through life; and was able 
frequently to attend religious meetings, in which 
she took great delight. On the 9th of Seventh 
month, 1851, while seated beside her daughter— 
to whom she was tenderly attached—with her 
sewing work in her hand, and apparently as well 
as usual, a second severe shock of paralysis oc- 


principle as well as a practice, and when she} curred, by which her whole left side, including 
came from her chamber, into the family band, | that eye, was entirely disabled, and so continued 


she brought with her a sunshine of peace and 
serenity, which seemed to diffuse itself on all 
around her. Separated as she was from her 
early friends, and from her own particular meet- 
ing, her loving spirit attached itself to those ob- 
jects that were within her reach ; and she felt 
bound to attend meetings, both for worship and 
discipline, as long as she was able to do so. Her 
example and influence attracted those around 
her, and attached them to her in a remarkable 
manner. Not only those of the same standing 


while she lived. The use of speech was lost for 
some time—her consciousness, not entirely, 

The following particulars respecting this ill- 
ness, and the close of her life, are taken from 
notes preserved at the time. 

Her husband was from home at the time of 
this attack, attending the Monthly Meeting of 
which he wasa member. His return was hast- 
ened by a message informing him of her illness, 
On his entering her room, she was able to re- 
ceive and greet him with her usual affection, 
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saying, with a sweetness that seemed almost 
heavenly, “‘ Welcome, always welcome, even 
from our youth.” 

Hopes were for a time entertained, that the 
disease might so far yield as to admit of her be- 
ing again about, still a little longer, to cheer the 
family circle by her delightful-society. But it 
soon became evident that the disease was pro- 
gressing with a steady pace. With true Chris- 
tian fortitude, and entire resignation to the 
Divine will, she submitted without a murmur to 
the afflictive dispensation ; nor did she, during 
its continuance, at any time express a desire that 
it should be otherwise. Her trust for support 
was in her Saviour, whom she had long loved, 
and she loved him to the end. Her faith was 
unwavering in the salvation that cometh by 
Jesus Christ. 

Such was the pressure of the disease, while 
her physical powers were becoming a wreck, 
that it was feared the mind would also give 
way; but it was wonderful, (and we record it 
with gratitude to our Heavenly Father) that 
throughout this sore disease of five weeks’ con- 
tinuance, her recollection remained clear; and 
such an extensive range of thought, such an in- 
terest in passing events, such warm affection for 
her friends, such solicitude for the progress cf 
vital religion and the support of the testimonies 
of our religious Society, were manifested, as was 
truly admirable. Whatever she said of herself, 
all was in reference to her Heavenly Father, her 
darling theme being, “The will of the Lord be 
done, that is what 1 desire.” © 

During the progress of the disease, though 
often so distressed with restlessness that it was 
impossible for her to be still, she uttered many 
expressions indicating her abiding trust in the 
everlasting Arm of Divine support. Pretty 
early in her sickness she remarked that she was 
very sick; that she did not know how the dis- 
ease would terminate, but that a few days would 
show, and that she was content. 

For several days in the fore part of her illness 
she appeared inclined to quiet and deep thought- 
fulness. During this season of comparative 
seclusion, though under much physical suffering 
from nervous irritability, she was wonderfully 
preserved, not only in patience and resignation 
to the Divine will, but in thankfulness also, 
which she often expressed, frequently repeating 
the language, “‘ The will of the Lord be done.” 

She uniformly spoke of herself with great 
humility and abasedness ; and when alluding to 
her hope of happiness, it was always with sub- 
dued language. There was nothing extatic in 
her views, very little allusion to feelings, and 


the brightness of her prospects ; but a living faith | 


in that grace which had been her guide through 
life, and which she felt to be sufficient for her 
on the bed of sickness and suffering. 

On one occasion, when some beloved friends 
were sitting by her, without anything being said 
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to lead to the subject, she repeated distinctly 
those lines of Cowper, 

“ T would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned ;” 


adding, “ what is done for me is done freely ;” 
and then spoke encouragingly to those friends, 
to bear their testimony against slavery, by de. 

| clining the use of articles produced by the un- 
requited labour of the poor slaves, who are as 
much the objects of redeeming love as ourselves. 
This is a subject respecting which she had long 
felt concern. 

Second-day morning, 28th of Seventh month. 
The dear invalid was favoured to be rather more 
free from nervous distress, than was generally 
the case. She said, “It is a great favour to be 
thus relieved,” adding, “I trust the Lord will 
have mercy upon me,” and repeating the follow. 
ing lines: 

“ There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought, 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to bis lot.” 


Shortly after she said, “There may be a strug- 
gle at last, I don’t know, I can’t see much, but 
L have peace and happiness. The will of the 
Lord be done for ever.’ Then speaking to a 
person who was waiting upon her, and for whom 
she had a great regard, she said, “I hope thou 
wilt be rewarded for all thy kindness to me.” 
Soon after she said, “I have prayed, for your 
sakes, as well as my own, that I may have an 
easy passage when [ go hence. But the will of 
the Lord be done—that is what I desire.” 

Third day morning.—As her husband was 
sitting by her side, her countenance radiant 
with heavenly love, she said to him, with much 
sweetness, “Don’t be sad, endeavour to be 
cheerful. Thou wilt be cared for. We have 
many kind, good friends.’’ ’ 

On one oceasion she was told, that the doctor 
said he thought her situation, even on the bed’ 
of sickness, was_so happy, that he would be 
glad to exchange with her, if he could. “ Tell 
him then, to do as 1 have endeayoured to do— 
strive to enter in at the straight gate—there is 
no other way to the kingdom,” was the empha- 
tic reply. 

At another time she spoke of the parable of 
the vine and the branches, as being beautiful 
and instructive, repeating much of it, and say- 
ing, “Oh, the blessedness of abiding in the vine, 
that we may bring forth fruit, and thus become 
the disciples of Christ.” Soon after she re- 
peated the passage, “‘ The foxes have hules and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not.where to lay his head.” “The 
Lord of all had no house in which to dwell.” 

First-day morning, Eighth month 3d.— While 
a beloved relative was sitting by her side, with 
a sweet and impressive countenance she said, 
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“ There is rest, and peace, and joy in heaven: 
I know nothing of myself, but 1 feel that it is 
so; [had hoped to be in the enjoyment of it 
before this time. But we must have patience— 
we shall have to wait a little longer.”” She then 
spoke of the great goodness and mercy of a 
kind Providence, in bestowing upon man so 
many good things—and every thing 80 exactly 
suited to his capacity for enjoyment. “ Yes, 
said she, “there have been many favours ex- 
tended, even to poor me.” Shortly after she 
said very sweetly, “Oar Father which art in 
Heaven.” ‘Oh, what a favour to be able to 
eall Him our Father, and to feel him truly to 
be so.”” At another time, as her husband ap- 
proached her bed side, she said, “It is a great 
comfort to believe that we have four dear chil- 
dren in heaven.” 

The same evening she had a low sinking 
turn—such had several times occurred during 
her illness. She appeared to think at this time, 


as did others also, that the last struggle was | 


near; and she distinctly uttered the heart- 
touching words, ‘“‘ Ready—all ready.” Reviving 
again, she submissively said, “We must have 
patience a little longer. 
be done.” 

At this advanced stage of her disease, her 
numerous inquiries concerning absent friends, 
and events that were taking place in the world, 


Thus was answered her petition, that if con- 
sistent with the Divine will, she might have an 
easy passage out of time. So easy was her re- 
lease, as to be like falling asleep, without the 
least distortion of her features, on the 8th of 
Eighth month, 1851. 

Thus passed the venerable and beloved Abi- 


| gail Mott, from a state of trial and probation on 


The will of the Lord | 


showed plainly that an extensive range of | 


thought was passing in her mind. 
very ‘affectionately of a Friend then engaged in 


She spoke | 


an arduous and important mission in Africa, | 


desiring that a blessing might attend her labours. 
With deep concern she inquired whether there 
was a pr »bability that the war that was then 


| 
going on in a part of that continent, would soon 


be ended—saying, “ Oh, it is so cruel 1” 
then expressed i in strong terms, her great desire 
that universal peace might prevail i in the world. 

Fifth-day morning, Eighth month 7th.— 
Having passed a wearisome night, she became 
more easy, and as she was lying comfortably 
upon the pillow, with a look beautifully serene, 
she said, “If I could have my wish, how I 
should love to pass quietly away, as I now lay. 
But the Lord’s will be done.” 

Sixth-day to her was one of much suffering. 
Great nervous irritability rendcred it exceedingly 
difficult to be still, which she regretted. She 


And 


had declined taking nourishment through the| i 
day, until about four o’clock in the afternoon, | 
when she took a little from a glass in her own 


hands. After this she answered several _— 
tions, showing that her recollection was yet 
clear. About. this time she was taken from her 
bed, to have it made comfortable for the night, 


which she bore, apparently, as well as usual. 


On being again replaced in bed, she appeared | 
exceedingly ‘feeble, and, after lying a short time | 


entirely still, she was observed to gasp once or | 
twice, and life was extinct. 


| overlooked ; 





earth, to a state, as we reverently believe, of 
rest, and peace and joy in heaven—the hope of 
which had been her solace through life, and her 
support in the solemn hour of death. 

“Here is the patience of the saints ; here are 
they that keep the commandments of God, and 
the faith of Jesus.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
EDUCATION OF YOUTHFUL MINDS. 

We insert the following communication in 
compliance with the request of a valued corres- 
pondent. If our readers do not find much of a 
novel character in these observations, such of 
them as stand in the relation of parents, and par- 
ticularly such as have children yet in the very 
early stages of life, may probably find some inti- 
mations leading to profitable reflection, how far 
they are fulfilling the duties which belong to the 
parental relation.—Eb. 

Although much has been said and written on 


| this deeply interesting subject, yet there remains 


apparent room for improvement in many of those 


| who are entrusted with the responsible duty of 


training up children in the way they should go, 
so that in after life they might still retain the in- 
fluences of these early impressions. 

Whilst I rejoice in the belief, that, as a body, 
our religious society is feeling an increase of in- 


| terested concern for the guarded religious and 


literary education of our youth, thus assisting 
them to answer the design of creation, and, with 
a right qualification from above to become useful 


| members in the world and valuable auxiliaries in 


the support of our Christian testimonies; yet 1 
am forced to the conclusion that, in regard to the 
younger children, there is a great neglect, which 
entails on society a serious and highly injurious 
loss. 

It is a common yet truthful saying, that early 
impressions are lasting ; hence the importance of 
occupying the vacuum in the child’s mind with 
Truth, Virtue and Love, and beginning to im- 
plant sound principles of action as soon as they 


| are capable of distinguishing good from evil. 


The time for this work is, I fear, too much 
it is a home and a parental work, 
accomplished to some extent prior to sending the 
little ones to a school of a mixed character; to 
which alarge proportion of our children are sent, 
where they are in danger of reading in improper 
' books, and imbibing feelings and views antago- 
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nistical to Quakerism, which, in minds not pre- 
viously occupied, may quickly grow to the ex- 
clusion of the pure principles of the Redeemer. 

Many parents seem to think their duty dis- 
charged when they send their little children to 
school, without reflecting that poisonous matter 
may there be farnished them, which will be per- 


REVIEW. 


come there from motives of benevolence in order 
to visit the Indians, and that as their society 
were remarked for their disinterested and hu- 
mane conduct towards their fellow men, and par- 
ticularly to the Indians, he hoped they would 
listen attentively to such advice as they would 
give them. On this being interpreted to the In- 


manently injurious, unless they are provided | dians, they seemed pleased and expressed in 


with the antidote; and feel willing to excuse 
themselves from imparting instruction at home 
to their children, on account of their own ina- 
bility. Is not this excuse often raised when in 
reality it does not exist? For what member 
amongst us, however unlearned, who does not 
feel enough of his own nature, to fully realize 
that of himself he can do nothing, and that he is 
in need of a higher power for an helper. Now 
if the parent thus feels, surely he can, nay, he 
ought, to train his child in very infancy to look 
unto this greater and purer influence than the 
earth produces. The parent can but know the 
great inconsistencies of all war and fighting, of | 
all anger, hard language and unkindness with 
the sentiments of love advocated by the Prince 
of Peace; these being imparted unto and impres- 
sed on the mind at home, the child would not 


be so likely to be carried away with the polished | we have to say 


| 


their manner their approbation, and appeared to 
fix themselves ina quiet, solid way. We all 
rose up, and one of us read our address, which 
was interpreted by paragraphs as it was read, 
and is as follows; viz: 

Brothers,— We belong to a religious society 
of people who are friends to peace, and wish to 
promote the good of all mankind of every de- 
scription and colour, and have always been 
friends to the Indians. William Penn, who was 
a good man, and a member of our Society, loved 
the Indians, and told his children to observe 
strict justice towards them ; and many of our 
people have often been amongst you, particularly 
at the treaty held two years ago at Miami, and 
last fall at Canadargue ; at which time they gave 
you a great deal of "good advice. 

Brothers, open your ears and listen to what 
Our Friends have lately been 


war stories that abound in many of our school | very thoughtful about their poor brothers the 


books. 


Indians, and many among them have been very 


Fearing this indifferency i in parents to younger | much affected with their unhappy situation, and 
children was an increasing evil amongst us, and | have prayed to the Great Spirit that he would 


being anxious for the extending of the peaceable | 
and happy influence of the Gospel, I felt desirous 


| be pleased to take them into his holy protection, 
and preserve them from wicked bad ways, so that 


to call the attention of Friends everywhere, | they might be made wise, and be able to see how 


through the medium of thy friendly columns, to 
this important part of education; and conclude by 
stating that I am renewedl and favourably im- 
pressed with the peculiar ada aptation of the ‘little | 
work of J. Tallcot for little children, called the 
Child’s Companion. Its pieces are simple, truth- 
ful, and illustrate the precepts of our holy re- 
ligion, whilst the style engages and interests 
hen. This little work for smaller children, and 


the Friendly Visitant, for those further advanced 


in learning, have both been compiled by the 
above named friend, with great care, time and 
expense, and now that the shades of never end- 
ing night are fast closing upon him, it would be 
as a cheering ray to discover an increased wil- 
lingness in Friends and others to use these books 
in their families and to introduce them into their 
schools for the junior classes. They are for sale 
at the stores in Philadelphia and New York, and 
are very cheap. H. R. 


Account of a visit paid to the Indians on the 
frontiers of the State of New York. 1795. 
(Cuntinued from page 905 ) 

After they had replied to the Commissioner’s 
speech, General Schuyler again addressed them, 
and informed them that there were some friends 
present, descendants of William Penn, who had 





| much they hurt themselves by giving way to 
drinking rum, which always has and always will 
| produce great hurt to them. 

Brothers, our friends in the State of New 
York being impressed with these sentiments, 
have sent us to pay you a visit, and as we love 
the Indians and are desirous of doing them good, 
we were willing to leave our wives and children 
and come several hundred miles to sit by your 
side and to take you by the hand. We wish to put 
you in mind that the Great Spirit above sees all 
your actions, and he is pleased with you when 
you keep yourselves sober, and think on and 
reverence his great name, And if you please 
him you will be received by him into everlasting 
happiness, which is the reward all good men re- 
ceive when they die and leave this world. If, on 
the contrary, you will give way to satisfy your 
inclinations in drinking strong spirits, you will 
be led into wicked practices that will displease 
the Great Spirit, and when you die you will be 
in danger of going to a bad place that is pre- 
pared for wicked bad men Brothers, we speak 
to you what is truth, and as we come to see you 
because we love you, so we wish you to let our 
advice sink deep into your hearts, and we hope 
when you go home you will carry our advice 
with you, and take care to observe it, and re- 
commend it to your young men and women, 
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Brothers, as we believe the Commissioners 
who are now present on business with you, are 
men concerned for the welfare of the Indians, 
and wish to do you good, so we hope you will 
carefully attend to the advice and counsel they 
may give you when they press upon you the ad- 
vantages you would derive from paying more at- 
tention to the cultivation of your lands, and not 
depend so much on hunting and fishing for sub- 
sistence. We therefore recommend to you to 
consider of it, as we have often thought, if the 
Indians would work on their grounds, plant 
more corn and other grain, and endeavour to set- 
tle themselves on farms properly divided, they 
would be greatly benefitted thereby, and become 
in time a more useful and respectable people. 

Brothers, you know that when you drink too 
much rum, bad white people take an oppor- 
tunity to cheat you, and to impose on you in 
many ways, and it is for your own good that we 
give you this advice, and we will go home with 
a hope that what we have told you may do you 
good. 

Whilst this address was reading the Indians 
sat remarkably still, and seemed very attentively 
to listen to us, and would very often express their 
app robation at the end of every period by utter- 
ing a kind of forced aspiration, which sounds | 
like that of the letters o, a, h, meaning that is 
good, or that is right. In about a quarter of an 


hour after we had ‘taken our seats, the old chief} went over with them. 


late war, and remained amongst the Indians 
seven years ; he had acquired a good knowledge 
of their language, and interpreted our speech de- 
livered at this Treaty. Capt. Chapin, the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs under the United 
States, appears to have the interest and welfare 
of the Indians much at heart; he resides at 
Canadargue, which affords him opportunities of 
frequent intercourse with the natives, and he as- 
sured us he embraced all the means in his power 
to meliorate their condition and promote their 
greater civilization ; but, on viewing the little 
progress they made, owing in a great measure to 
their great attachment to strong spirits, he was 
much discouraged; but added, that he did believe 
that Friends had been, or would be, serviceable 
to them; he encouraged us to prosecute our 
views, with which he seemed pleased, and said 
he would call on us at New York next winter, 
and give us any information in his power respect- 
ing the Indians. We were much pleased with 
his kind and respectful attention to us during 
our stay at Cayuga. 

Second day morning, the 20th inst.—We 
were desirous of having further opportunity of 
seeing some of the Chiefs, and as Gener al Can- 
tine and Judge Brooks were going to cross the 
lake for the purpose of ordering off some traders, 
who had got among the Indians and were sell. 
ing them rum, we embraced the opportunity and 
We found the chiefs con- 


called Fish Carrier, rose and made us a reply,| vened in Council under a bower, in the middle 


which being interpreted to us, was as follows, 
Viz : 


of which were a few embers burning. A Mo- 
ie Indian, who had been educated at a Col- 


Brothers,—It was with great attention we ise lege in New England, was a the Com- 


ened to your speech. You told us that you were | 
sent forward to attend this Council by your 
friends residing in New York. You put us in 
mind that some of your friends had attended the 
Councils for these two years past, held under the 
authority of the U nited States, and as they ad- 
vised us to avoid all bad practices, and quit 
drinking, from which all those bad practices pro- 
ceed, now you do the same, in the name of the 
society. You desire we will be mindful of the 
Great Spirit, he who sees us, and knows all men’s 
hearts, and put ourselves under his protection, 
and for this good advice we all give you our 
hearty thanks. 

The Council soon after broke up, and we em- 
braced the opportunity of taking a considerable 
number by the hand. It was a solemn intervievy, 
and revived afresh the consideration that those 
people were once the original proprietors of the 
land. ‘I'he pleasure they seemed to enjoy in 
seeing us, and the solid attention they paid to 
our address, together with their manner of reply, 
gave us fresh hopes, and we felt a satisfaction at 
our having had this opportunity with them, 
which over-balanced the fatigue and trouble of 
our journey. 

We met here a young man by the name of 
Parrish, who had been taken prisoner during the 


missioners’ speech to them. They were mostly 
very grave and solid, some lying down, and 
others in different positions, many almost naked, 
and numbers of them smoking. When they 
had gone through with the Commissioners’speech, 
we went up to a Chief and presented him with 
a copy of a speech we had made to them, and 
Parrish the interpreter being present, we told 
the Chief that we would be glad if they would 
have it read to their young men and young wo- 
men, when they got back to their homes. The 
Chief signified our recommendation was good, 
and as we thought they would not be pleased to 
have white people present when they were de- 
liberating on and speaking to business, we left 
them. We then took a walk through their en- 
campment, which was composed of huts, mostly 
made of bark, erected by them only for a few 
days, and of course very simple in their con- 
struction. Our attention was excited on behold- 
ing a number of Indians dancing around some 
embers, and exhibiting a most wild and horrid 
appearance, attended with such dreadful shrieks, 
&c. as cannot well be described. It was impos- 
sible to contemplate on the savage spectacle with- 
out horror; it seemed as if every evil passion of 
the mind, and the utmost distortion of the body 
were exerted and displayed on this occasion. We 
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soon left them, as the scene was too dismal to 
behold any length of time. After the Indian 
Council broke up, we conferred with a number 
of their Chiefs, and revived what we had before 
communicated to them, all of which they seemed 
to receive gladly, and told us our advice was 
good, and that they were satisfied rum was very 
hurtful to them. We returned to our quarters 
on the east side of the lake, and next morning 
we were informed that the Indians had been all 
night much intoxicated; this weapprehendedjfrom 
the noise they made, which disturbed us much 
in the night, although we were encamped a mile 
and a half from them. General Schuyler ob- 
served to us, that the Commissioners had sent 
them over the preceding evening some rum, but 
that seeing the effects, it ought to impress every 
well wisher to the natives how dangerous and 
improper it is for us to supply these poor crea- 
tures with strong drink; and that he was so fully 
convinced of the impropriety of doing it, that 
should he ever be appointed to attend another 
treaty with the Indians, he would wish to have 
no rum with him; and added, that he was satis- 
fied it would be very practicable to hold treaties 
without supplying them with any rum, and he 
believed business would be done easier, sooner, 
and more satisfactory without it. We heartily 
united in these sentiments, and told him and the 
other Commissioners that we hoped a time was 
at hand when Government would adopt measures 
to avoid such an iniquitous practice, to which 
they all assented. As we could not see any fur- 
ther service for us at this place, we took an af: 
fectionate leave of the Commissioners, whose at- 
tention to us during our stay at the Treaty was 
exceedingly respectful and kind, so much so, as 
we trust will always be held in grateful remem- 
brance by us and our friends who sent us on this 
journey. On our return, we met with a number 
of the Onandago Indians going on to the Treaty, 
and who were prevented (as has been before 
mentioned) by Cambell and other traders getting 
among them at Onandago with rum, by which they 
had been many days verydrunk. At Carpenter's 
tavern we were informed that among them there 
were a few sober characters, and in particular a 
Chief called Captain John, who was represented to 
us as having great influence, and noted for his wis- 
dom and sobriety. From the account we had of 
him we concluded to write him a letter, which 
we enclosed to Capt. Chapin at Cayuga, and is 
as follows, viz : 

Brother,—We delivered a speech to the In- 
dians now at Cayuga, and we were very sorry 
that our brothers did not come from Onandago 
before we Jeft Cayuga, in order that we might 
have had an opportunity of taking them by the 
hand. Brother, the advice contained in ouf 
speech, was intended for your people as well as 
the other indians, and we would be glad if thou 
wouldst, in our name, request our friend Parrish, 
the interpreter, to read it to those who were not 
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present when we delivered the speech. We do 
seriously advise thee, as a Chief, to attend to our 
advice as mentioned in our address, and set a 
good example to thy brethren. You all know 
how very much rum has hurt you, and you may 
be assured that you never will be happy until 
you quit it. Bad white people have been among 
your nation and given you rum, with a view to 
cheat you out of your lands and money. We 
strongly recommend to you not to receive any 
rum from bad white people, or suffer yourselves 
to be thus cheated by them out of your land or 
money. We have come a great way on no busi- 
ness but to see the Indians and give them good 
advice, and we shall always be glad to give you 
it if you will attend to what we say, which is in- 
tended to make you happy, and induce you to 
lead such sober lives as will please the Great 
Spirit to whose protection we recommend thee 
and your nation. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ENGLISH MILITIA BILL. 


Our friends are all aware of the bill, just 
passed by the British Legislature, to raise a large 
Militia; and, as resistance to this measure forms 
the burden of what we design in this number to 
quote from the recent proceedings of our co- work- 
ers in England, we give here the substance of its 
provisions :— 

1. Eighty thousand men are to be raised 
within the next two years. An attempt is to be 
made in the first instance to obtain these men 
by voluntary enlistment, by means of a bounty 
of £6, to be paid at once for five years service, or 
by a retaining fee of 2s 6d per month, or one 
penny per day. 

2. But if in any district a sufficient number of 
volunteers cannot be obtained by this magnifi- 
cent bribe, the whole male population, between 
the ages of 18 and 35, shall be subjected to the 
ballot. 

3. The militia men are to be called out for ex- 
ercise twenty-one days in the year; but this may 
be extended, at the pleasure of the crown, to 
seven weeks, or reduced to two or three days. 

4. The men are to be placed under the disci- 
pline and control of half-pay officers of the army, 
by whom the force is to be officered. 

5. The estimated cost to the country is 
£400,000 for the first year, £200,000 the second 
year, and a permanent annual charge ever after 
of about £390,000. But General Reid said in 
the House; that “he believed it would be double 
that.” 

These are the principal provisions which ap- 
pear on the face of the bill. But let no ene 
dream that this is all it contains. Far from it; 
one of its clauses enacts, that all the provisions 
of the Act 22d of George the Third shall extend 
to this Act. 

Turning, then, to the 22d of George the Third, 
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what do we find? We find, among other things, 
the following, which we earnestly commend to 
the attention of young men who may be insane 
enough to incline to volunteer in this force, or 
who may be drawn by the ballot. 

1. During the time the militia shall be assem- 
bled for exercise, any officer, not under the rank 
of a captain, can order a regimental court mar- 
tial to be held for the trial of any offence com- 
mitted by any man under his command, who 
shall be punished according to the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act, but so that no punishment shall 
extend to life or limb, (a limitation, however, 
which will not prevent the infliction of fifty 


lashes with the cat-o’-nine tails on the bare back 
of the offender.) 


2. That all mayors, bailiffs, and other chief | 


magistrates are required to quarter and billet the 
officers and men of the militia, when called out 
to annual exercise, in inns, livery-stables, ale- 
houses, victualling-houses, and all houses of per- 
sons selling brandy, strong waters, cyder, wine, 
or metheglin, by retail. 

3. That every local militia-man who shall not 
appear at the time and place appointed for the 
exercise, or who, having appeared, shall absent 
himself during any part of the exercise, shall be 
deemed a deserter, and shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of twenty pounds, and if such penalty be 
not immediately paid, may be committed to the 
house of correction to hard labor, or to the com- 
mon jail, there to remain without bail or main- 
prize, for the space of six months. 

4. That any person enrolled in the militia, 
either as a substitute or volunteer, who shall not 
join the regiment or battalion, at the time and 
place appointed, according to the order of his 
officers, may be directed by a court martial to Le 
entered as a private soldier in the army, and be 
forthwith conveyed to the head quarters of the re- 
giment to which he shall be so entered, or TO THE 
HEAD QUARTERS FOR RECRUITS BELONGING TO 
HER MAJESTY’S REGIMENTS ON FOREIGN 8TA- 
TIONS. 

5. That in case of invasion, or imminent dan- 
ger thereof, the militia may be embodied for 
service, and marched to any part of the United 
Kingdom, and made to serve for six months, a 
p2riod which may be extended at the pleasure of 
the crown to twelve months. 

6. That when the militia is embodied for ser- 
vice, all the provisions of the Mutiny Act and 
the Articles of War shall be in force with respect 
to the militia in all cases whatsoever, ag absolutely 
and unconditionally as to the regular soldiers of 
the line. That our readers may understand what 
this means, we subjoin the following brief ex- 
tract from the Mutiny Act :— 

“ Be it enacted, that if any person subject to 
this Act shall join in any mutiny or sedition, or 
shall delay to give information thereof to his 
commanding officer, * * * or shall misbehave 
himself before the enemy; or shall shamefully 
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abandon or deliver up any garrison, fortress, post, 
or guard committed to his charge, or which he 
shall be commanded to defend; * * * or shail 
leave his post before relieved ; or shall be found 
sleeping on his post ; or shall strike, or shall use 
or offer any violence to his superior officer, being 
in the execution of his office; or shall disobey 
any lawful command of his superior officer; or 
who, being confined in a military prison, shall 
offer any violence against a visitor, or other of- 
ficer being in the execution of his duty, all or 
any of the person or persons so offending in any 
of the matters before mentioned, whether such 
offence shall be committed within this realm, or 
in any other of Her Majesty’s dominions, or in 
foreign parts, upon land or upon sea, shall suffer 
death, or such other punishment as by a court- 
martial shall be awarded.” 

7. That if any person shall harbor or conceal 
any such militia-man when ordered to be drawn 
out and embodied, every such person shall for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of 
one hundred pounds. 

Such then are the mild and merciful provi- 
sions of the Act, to which during a time of pro- 
found peace, it is proposed to subject 80,000 
young Englishmen !— Advocate of Peace. 


LORD ROSSE’S DISCOVERIES. 


As Professor Nichol very truly remarks, “ in- 
vestigation regarding such aggregations is virtu- 
ally a branch of atomic and molecular inquiry,’ 
with stars in place of atoms, mighty spheres in 
place of “ dust,”’. “ the firmament above,” instead 
of “‘ the firmament beneath.” In fact, the astro- 
nomer, in sweeping with his telescopic eye the 
“ blue depths of ether,’’ is, as it were, some Lil- 
liputian inhabitant of an atom, prying into the 
atomical structure of some Brodignagian world 
of saw-dust, organized into spiral and other 
elementary forms, of life, it may be, something 
like our own. ‘The infinite height appears, 
in short, like the infinite depth, and we know 
not precisely where we stand between the 
two immensities of depth and height. The 
shapes evolved by the wonderful telescope of 
Lord Rosse, are, many of them absolutely fan- 
tastical; wonder and awe are mingled with 
almost ridiculous feelings in contemplating the 
strange apparitions—strange monstrosities we 
had almost called them—that are pictured on 
the back-ground of the illustrations. One aggre- 
gation looms forth out of the darkness like the 
skeleton face of some tremendous mammoth, or 
other monstrous denizen of ancient times, with 
two small fiery eyes, however, gazing out of its 
great hollow orbits; another consists of a cen- 
tral nucleus, with arms of stars radiating forth in 
all directions, like a star-fish, or like the scatter- 
ing fire-sparks of some pyrotechnic wheel revolv- 
ing; a third resembles a great wisp of straw, or 
twist or coil of ropes; a fourth, a cork-screw, or 
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other spiral, seen on end; a fifth, a crab; a sixth | vigour of life, from their peaceful vocations, to be 


a dumb-bell—many of them scroll or scrolls of | 


some thin texture seen edgewise : and so on. It 
is even a suggestion of the author’s, that some 
of the spiral and armed wheels may be revolving 
yet in the vast ocean of space in which they are 
engulfed. Thus has the telescope traced the 
“ binding” influences of the Pleiades, loosened 
the bands of “ Orion” —erst the chief nebulous 
hazy wonders, once and for all revealing its sep- 
arate stars; and thus, in brief, has this won- 
drous instrument “unrolled the heavens as a 
scroll.” Yet even these astonishing results are 
as nothing to the fact, that those fantastic shapes 
which it has revealed in the depths of this lim- 
bo of creation, are not shapes merely of the pre- 
sent time—that thousands of years have passed 
since the light that showed them left the starry 
firmaments only now revealed—that the tel- 
escope, in short, in reflecting these astonishing 
shapes, delivers to the eye of the mind turned in- 
ward rather the long-stored records of a universal 
and eternal memory of the past, than to a mere 
eye of sense looking outward on the things of 
passing time.— The Builder. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 11, 1852. 


In the notice of the proceedings of the late Yearly 
Meeting of London, which was contained in the 
42d number of the current volume, we introduced 
a copy of a memorial presented by that Meeting to 
the House of Commons, remonstrating against the 
enactment of a bill, then before Parliament, for the 
enrolment of the militia. We have copied into our 
present number an article, from the Advocate of 
Peace, which furnishes an outline of the provisions 
of the act in question. Hence, we perceive that our 
English Friends had very conclusive reasons for in- 
terposing their remonstrance against the passage of 
such a bill. 

It is cause of very poignant regret, that, at this 
time of day, after all that has been recently done to 
enlighten the people of Europe in relation to the 
folly and wickedness of war, the Legislature of 
Great Britain—which is justly ranked among the 
most intelligent—should lend its influence and au- 
thority to establish or support a system so destruc- 
tive to the morals of those who are brought within 
the sphere of its influence. It is, however, some 
consolation to learn that, on the third reading of the 
bill, out of the representatives of what are described 
as the most important and intelligent constituencies 
of the country, 110 voted against it, and only 17 for 
it. And that ten of these seventeen lost tbeir seats 
at the ensuing election. 

To draw eighty thousand men, in the prime and | 





trained to the arts of destruction, is to misapply, to 
a fearful extent, the physical energies of the na- 
tion. But the deterioration of morals, unavoidably 
consequent upon such training, is the most serious 
part of the evil. 

The poet Cowper, though he seems to have had 
his mind so far clouded by the prevailing prejudices 
of his age and country, as to suppose the militia 
system a necessary ingredient of national protec- 
tion, has drawn a veiy sombre picture of the militia 
man, upon his return from his three years of hero- 
ship. This picture is placed in our poetical depart- 
ment of the present week. 


The present number closes the fifth volume of 
the Review. From the commencement, the practice 
of paying our bills, incident to the publication, as 
they become due, has been strictly maintained. As 
we have laboured to render this periodical both in- 
teresting and instructive, we may confidently hope 
that our Friends will still use their influence to ex- 
tend the list of subscribers. While we have the 
satisfaction to acknowledge that our subscribers 
have generally been careful to remit, in due season, 
the small amount charged for this paper, we have 
to regret that an inconvenient number have omit- 
ted the payment for the volume now brought to a 
conclusion. To such we take the liberty to observe, 
that this sum, though small to each of them, com- 
poses, in the aggregate, an amount of considerable 
importance to us. The ability to fulfil our part of 
the contract, must depend upon the performance of 
theirs. We can neither live nor work without 
means. 


Marrirep,—On Third-day, the 31st ult., at 
Friends’ Meeting-house in this city, on Sixth and 
Noble streets, INcraM Parke to Marcaret Deve- 
RELL, both of Philadelphia. 


Drep,—At Foxborovgh, Mass., on the 29th ult., 
after a protracted illness, Mary, widow of James 
Payson, aged about 67 years; a member of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting, R. I. 


, Of consumption, in Rochester, N. H., on 
the 26th uit., ApicarL, wife of Elijah Peaslee, in 
the 5lst year of her age; a member of Dover Quar- 
terly Meeting. She bore her sickness of several 
mouths, with patience and resignation, and evinced 
a good preparation for her change, which was 
peaceful. 


TEACHER WANTED. 

A female Teacher will be wanted for Friends’ 
School at Burlington, N. J., about the Ist of Tenth 
month. Application may be made to 

Tuomas DucGDaALe. or 
3t. WituiaM J, ALLUNSON. 
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HAV ERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
the 13th of Tenth month next. 

Applications for admission, stating the age of the 
applicant, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends, may be addressed to 

Cuaries YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
No. 39 High Street, Philada. 

Eighth month 2d, 1852.—tf. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher in the Classical department of Friends’ | 
Select School in this city. Apply to 
Tuomas Kimper, No. 50 North Fourth St. 
Samvet Bettce, Jr., 101 North Tenth St. 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth St. 


For Friends’ Review. 
ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE FIRST DAY OF 
THE WEEK. 

Uniting as we do, most fully, with all Chris- | 
tian believers, in the propriety and necessity of | 
setting apart one day of the seven as a day of 
retirement from our engrossing temporal engage- | 
ments, that we may devote it peculiarly to our | 
spiritual advancement, by turning our thoughts 
and affections to things above, and especially to 
thanksgiving and praise to our Father in Heaven, 
both in our meetings for public worship, and in 
the precious seclusion of our domestic circle, 
many of us may gather instruction from the ex- 
cellent remarks, as to the proper mode of spend- 
ing the time thus solemnly separated from the 
rest of the week, contained in the following | 
selection from “ Wilberforce’s Practical View.” | 

M. 

“ Pleasure and religion are contradictory terms 
with the bulk of nominal Christians. They may, 
indeed, look back on their religious offices with | 
something of secret satisfaction, and even feel it 
during the performance of them, from the idea 
of being engaged in the discharge of a duty; 
but this is altogether different from the pleasure | 
which attends an employment in itself accepta- 
ble and grateful to us. The writer must here | 
guard against being understood to speak of a| 
deficiency in the warmth and vehemence merely 
of religious affections. Are the service and | 
worship of God pleasant to these persons? It is 
not asked whether they are delightful. Do they | 
diffuse over the soul anything of that calm com- 
placency, that mild and grateful composure, | 
which bespeaks a mind in good humour with | 
itself and all around, and engaged in a service | 
suited to its taste, and congenial with its feel-| 
ings. 

“Let us appeal to the day especially devoted 
to the offices of religion: Do they joyfully avail 
themselves of this blessed opportunity of with- 
drawing from the business and cares of life ; | 
when, without being disquieted by any doubt | 
whether they are not neglecting the duties of! 
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their proper callings, they may be allowed to de- 
tach their minds from earthly things, that by a 
fuller knowledge of heavenly objects, and a more 
habitual acquaintance with them, this hope may 
grow more ‘full of immortality.’ Is the day 
cheerfully devoted to those holy exercises for 
which it was appointed? Do they indeed ‘come 
into the courts of God with gladness?? And 
how are they employed when not engaged in 
the public services of the day? Are they 
busied in studying the sacred Scriptures, in 
meditating on the perfections of God, in tracing 


| his providential dispensations, in admiring his 


works, in revolving his mercies—above all the 
transcendent mercies of redeeming love. 

‘Do their secret retirements witness the earn- 
estness of their prayers and the warmth of their 
thanksgivings, their diligence and impartiality 
in the necessary work of self-examination, their 
mindfulness of the benevolent duty of interces- 
sion? Is the kind purpose of the institution of 
a Sabbath answered by them in its being made 
to their servants and dependants a season of rest 
and comfort? Does the instruction of their fami- 
lies, or of the more poor and ignorant of their 
neighbors possess its due share of theirtime? If 
blessed with talents or with affluence, are they 
sedulously employing a part of this interval of 


| leisure in relieving the indigent, visiting the sick, 


and comforting the sorrowful, in forming plans 
for the good of their fellow creatures, in consid- 


|ering how they may promote the temporal and 


spiritual benefit of their friends and acquaint- 
? In the hours of domestic or social inter- 
course, does their conversation manifest the sub- 
ject of which their hearts are full? Do their 
language and demeanor show them to be more 
than commonly gentle, and kind, friendly, free 
from rough and irritating passions ? 

Surely an entire day should not seem long 
amidst these various employments. It might 
well be deemed a privilege thus to spend it, in 
the more immediate presence of our heavenly 
Father, in the exercises of humble admiration 
and grateful homage ; of the benevolent and do- 
mestic and social feelings, and of all the best af- 
fections of our nature prompted by their true 
motives, conversant about their proper objects 
and directed to their noblest end; all sorrows 
mitigated, all cares suspended, all fears repressed, 
every angry emotion, softened, every envious or 


| revengeful or malignant passion expelled; and 


the bosom thus quieted, purified, enlarged, en- 
nobled, partaking almost of a measure of heavenly 
happiness, and become for a while the seat of 
love, and joy, and confidence and harmony. 

The nature, and uses, and proper employment 
of a Christian Sabbath, have been pointed out 
more particularly, not only because the day will 
be found when thus employed emineatly condu- 
cive, through the Divine blessing, to the main- 
tenance of the religious principle in activity and 
vigour, but because we must all have had occa- 
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sion often to remark, that many persons of the 
graver and more decent sort, seem, not seldom, 
to be nearly destitute of religious resources. The 
day is with them, to say the best of it, a heavy 
day, and the larger part of it dully drawls on in 
comfortless vacuity, or without improvement is 
trifled away in vain and unprofitable discourse. 

Not to speak of those who by their more dar- 
ing profanations of this sacred season openly 
violate the laws and insult the religion of their 
country, how little do many seem to enter into 
the spirit of the institution who are not wholly 
inattentive to its exterior decorums! How glad 
are they to qualify the rigor of their religious 
labors! How hardly do they plead against being 
compelled to devote the whole of the day to re- 
ligion, claiming to themselves no small merit for 
giving up to it a part, and purchasing therefore, 
as they hope, a right to spend the remainder 
more agreeably! How dexterously do they avail 
themselves of any plausible plea for introducing 
some work day employment, whilst they have 
not the same propensity to introduce any of this 
day’s peculiar employment into the rest of the 
week ! How often do they find excuses for taking 
journeys, writing letters, balancing accounts ; in 
short doing something which by a little manage- 
ment might probably have been anticipated, or 
which, without any material inconvenience might 
be postponed! Even business itself is recrea- 
tion, compared with religion, and from the drud- 
gery of this day of sacred rest, they fly for re- 
lief to their ordinary occupations. 

But all these several artifices to change the 
character of the day prove but too plainly—how- 
ever we may be glad to take refuge in religion, 
when driven to it by the loss of every other com- 
fort, and to retain as it were a reversionary in- 
terest in an asylum which may receive us when 
we are forced from the transitory enjoyment of 
our present state—that in itself it wears to us a 
gloomy aspect, and not a face of consolation and 
joy; that the worship of God is with us a con- 
strained and not a willing service, which we are 
glad, therefore, to abridge, though we dare not 
omit it. 


LETTER OF MARY DUDLEY. 


Mary Dudley, the author of the following 
letter, was born in the year 1750, and died in 
1823, aged about 73 years, and a minister in the 
Society of Friends about 50 years. It was writ- 
ten to one who had joined in a separation which 
occurred in the Society about this period, and 
who had handed her a manuscript essay, deny- 
ing the divinity of Christ, and the authenticity 
of the Holy Scriptures. Her remarks are clear 
and cogent against those unsound sentiments, 
and briefly set forth a Scriptural view of Chris- 
tian doctrine ; and the religious exercise and tes- 
timony of this truly loyal subject of the King 
Immortal, for the increase of whose domivion 
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she had long laboured and not fainted, may with 
propriety and applicability be urged against the 
spirit of skepticism and unbelief in the present 
day, or indeed of any other age. 


Suirville, near Clonmel, “ighth mo. 22d, 1800. 


‘¢ My dear Friend,—In returning the manu- 
seript with which thou entrusted me, allow me 
to observe, that though the system therein laid 
down is, to the eye of reason, very plausible, it 
is one my understanding, or rather my best judg- 
ment, as sensibly revolts from, as that of the 
writer did at the contrary. It is not written in 
the lines of my experience ; and having from the 
earliest opening of my understanding in spi- 
ritual things, endeavored simply to receive, what 
in the light which maketh manifest, might be 
revealed, I may add, that according hereto I con- 
ceive it to be an erroneous system, formed more 
by the strength of the rational or natural faculty, 
than the clear unfolding of pure wisdom, in that 
spot where the creaturely judgmentis taken away, 
and adopted by a part not yet fully subjected to 
the cross of Christ. 

“My spirit will, if happily preserved, ever 
commemorate that mercy, which restrained from 
those speculative researches to which my nature 
strongly inclined, and which, as a temptation 
likely to prevail, in my first desires for certainty, 
closely beset me. Many a labyrinth might I 
have been involved in, in many a maze envel- 
oped, had the various voices which are in the 
world, (the religious world,) been, in eonjunc- 
tion with these besetments, attended to. Were 
it needful I could tell thee much of the danger to 
which my best life has been exposed, but the 
standard at first erected being held steady in my 
view by divine power, even, (I speak it with 
humble gratitude,) I will know nothing but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified, proved a barrier to 
those wanderings in speculative opinions, which 
I believe would have to me, and have to many 
mercifully enlightened minds, been the means of 
obstruction to a progress in the way of redemp- 
tion; and introduced into that circuitous path, 
where the peaceful termination is not beheld. 

“ Why should we seek to explore, or reconcile 
to our understandings, the work or plan of re- 
demption, formed and carried into effect by di- 
vine unerring wisdom and love? Can our erca- 
tion, in the first instance or since, be fathomed 
by all the finite powers of man? And shall a 
more (L was going to say) stupendous work, 
that of redemption, be arraigned, approved or 
rejected by these powers, and constituent parts 
of the wondrous edifice so shaken, that the whole 
is in danger of being levelled? Oh! that every 
attempt of this kind may be mercifully defeated. 

“ Wherein does our spiritual life consist? Is 
debate, speculation or reasoning the nourish- 
ment of the immortal part? Is it matured by 
food so inferior to its nature? Rather will it 
gradually weaken and come to devay, if not re- 
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plenished from a source equal to its origin; the, 
pure milk of the eternal Word. | 

“‘ Mayest thou, my beloved friend, partake 
hereof and be sweetly satisfied; anything con- 
trary to this is dangerous food, strengthening 
only that part destined by sacred determination | 
for subjection to that power which, if suffered to| 
reign, wil] reduce into holy order, harmony, and 
love. 

‘‘ From this state, in the rational and animal 
creation, there was a departure in the original 
fall or degeneracy of man ; and in succession, as 
descendants from transgressing man, we partake 
of a nature or disposition to evil. Notwithstand- 
ing, as early as the fall, there was and in per- 
petuity has been and is, a pure holy seed or 
principle to counteract the propensities so pro- 
duced ; and though no guilt attaches where there 
has not been a joining with the evil, yet being 
possessed of a transgressing nature, we individu- 
ally need redemption from it. Nor are we really 
so redeeemed, and delivered from the bondage of 
corruption, until, through the sanctifying influ- 
ence of that pure gift vouchsafed asa light, 
leader and restorer, we experience the crucifixion 
of the old man, (the first nature,) with his deeds, 
and in the gradual process of refinement, a put- 
ting ‘on the new man, which after God is cre- 
ated in righteousness and true holiness.’ 

“T fully believe, that as soon as man was re- 
deemed, after and out of transgression, it was 
through faith in the promised deliverer and sub- 
mission to the divinely operative and efficient 
means, mercifully provided by matchless love. 
Yet it pleased the same love and inscrutable wis- 
dom, in the fulness of time, to open the way 
more perfectly by the appearance or manifesta- 
tion of this appointed Saviour in the flesh, therein 
to fill up that measure of suffering seen meget. It 
is not our business to enquire why this should 
be a part of the marvellous plan, but thankfully 
content with the remedy so graciously provided, 
and beholding what manner of love the Father 
has bestowed upon us, humbly to partake of the 
offered salvation, by receiving and walking in 
that light leading to immortality, through the 
glorious dispensation of the gospel or power of 
Christ; the pure eternal Word, ‘ whereby all 
things were made.’ What a convincing testi- 
mony to the eternal Godhead of the Son, and 
thereby proving Him to be an omnipotent Savi- | 
our, as well as a holy pattern of all excellence. 

“‘ Never was there a more full and plain sys- | 
tem than that of the gospel; never can the 
strongest powers of the creature add to its clear- | 
ness or beauty, though the plainest truths may 
be rendered doubtful, and the way complex, by | 
subtle reasonings and eloquent disquisitions. 1) 
repeat, let us be content ; we have not as a peo- 
ple followed a cunningly devised fable, and there 
are, I trust, those yet preserved who can go fur- | 
ther, and say ‘it is truth and no lie;’ having 
seen with their eyes, heard with their ears, and 








' where they have since prospered. 


been permitted to taste of the word of life, and 
who if required could, through Almighty help, seal 
their testimony by the surrender of the natural 
life. 

‘ Little did I expect to enlarge thus, and far 
is it from me to enter into controversy and de- 
bate, a poor employment for one apprehending 
a more solemn call ; but my heart earnestly longs 
that the Lord’s children may stand firm in this 
day of shaking and great trial. Let none be- 
guile any of their promised reward, through lead- 
ing into reasonings and perplexing uncertainty. 
‘I am the way, the truth and the life,’ is a com- 
pendious lesson, a holy limit; and ‘no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.’ 

“T quarrel with none about forms, or differ- 
ing in non-essentials, but this is the one certain 
direction, the consecrated path to salvation, 
through the divine law-giver ; and if happily at- 
tended to, all will be well here and forever ! 

‘Thou and thine are dear to my best and af- 
fectionate feelings ; write to me freely if so in- 
clined, I should be glad to hear from, and be re- 
membered by thee, and am thy sincere friend. 

Mary DuDLEY. 


REFORMATION OF YOUTHFUL CRIMINALS. 


In a drizzly afternoon at the close of January, 
we met by appointment at a house in Westmin- 
ster with a gentlemen, who had kindly under- 
taken to introduce us to a very remarkable in- 
stitution in that part of the metropolis. A walk 
of a few minutes through the plashy streets 
brought us to a wide gateway, like the entrance 
to a brass-founder’s yard. We soon found our- 
selves in a narrow court, encumbered with build- 
ing materials and surrounded with plain brick 
structures, which appeared to have either been 
recently erected, or to be undergoing some 
changes designed to adapt them to new pur- 
poses. Everything looked plain and homely, 
even to rudeness; but we, nevertheless, knew 
well that a heart of humanity and noble 
intention beat under the rough exterior of the 
place. 

Rather less than four years ago, the teacher of 
a ragged school in Westminster encountered, in 
the course of his professional exertions, three or 


| four boys who had hitherto been thieves, but 


now expressed a desire to leave their evil courses. 


| Having some reason to repose faith in their 


professions, and being humbly anxicus to assist 


| them in so good a purpose, he received them 


into a poor garret lodging, hired and paid for out 
of his own resources. He supported them there, 
taught and trained them, making himself their 
friend as well as their mentor, and in time he 
succeeded in getting them passages to America, 
Mr. Nash— 
for such is the name of this philanthropist of 
humble life—continued his benevolent exertions 
and sacrifices, till various gentlemen, hearing of 
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what he was doing, came to his assistance. Ay 
little money being then collected, it was found 
possible to take ina greater number of boys. In 
short, Mr. Nash became the head of a little in- 
stitution for the reclaiming of criminal and va- 
grant youths, which has finally beeome located 
in the yard we have described, under the name 
of the London Colonial Training Institution and 
Ragged Dormitory. It is still a kind of family 
arrangement of Mr. Nash’s own, taking its 
character mainly from his benevolent and self- 
sacrificing efforts, although drawing pecuniary 
support from the public, vand ostensibly graced 
with a list of honorary office-bearers, with the 
Earl of Shaftesbury at their head. 

There is a pre-possessing simplicity in the 
whole affair. We found the ground floor of the 
new building used as a school and public room, 
and the two upper floors as dormitories—no- 
thing but brick walls whitened, brick and deal 
floors—no luxury, but cleanliness and good ven- 
tilation. 

The beds were mere bags of straw laid on the 
floor. ‘'hree plain meals per day are given. 
The strictest regulations are m: uintained ; but 
there is no restraint. The inmates can leave 
the institution if they please. Their coming 





is entirely voluntary; and, to make sure of 
their being thoroughly in earnest, they are not 
admitted to the humble privileges of the place, 
till they have lived a fortnight upon a pound of 
bread a-day, sleeping all the time upon bare 


boards. In the outer buildings, the boys are 
trained to carpentry, tailoring, and shoemaking. 
A few are instructed in printing: in their little 
office, we found one ordinary press, besides a 
small one for taking proofs. They can execute | 
shop bills and placards for the tradesmen in the 
neighborhood, and we received a copy of the 
annual report which had been printed very neat- 
ly by them. In work, schooling, religious ex- 
ercises, and walks out of doors on the ordinary 
days of the week, the time passes usefully and 
not disagreeably. At the end of a year, they 
are, if not provided with employment at home, 
sent to some of the colonies with a small outfit, 
generally at the expense of some benevolent indi- 
vidual. Lord Shaftesbury has been particularly 
liberal in furnishing means for their shipment. 
The inmates feel that they may now have a hope 
in the world. They hear of companions who are 
prospering in America, and they work cheerfully 
on in the faith of getting there also. Very few 
fail in their course, or act dishonestly towards 
the institution. When one or two lately left it, 
taking away things not belonging to them, the 
others set out in search of them, caught them, 
and handed them over to the police. This shews 
how their hearts are interested in the institution. 
They feel that Mr. Nash acts towards them in 
pure kindness, and they are anxious to make | 
a suitable return. And kindness really is the 
sole principle at work in the place. One good 





it, 
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man rules these sixty outcasts of society 
without guard or assistance; without the use 
of punishment, beyond a temporary restriction 
of meals; without, it may be said, any force 
whatever, but that of his benevolent inten- 
tions. 

At the time of our visit, the establishment 
contained about sixty inmates. We felt a pe- 
culiar interest in visiting the room of probation. 
There had been four youths i in it that morning 
but one had withdrawn, not being able to st: and 
the severity of the test. The three remaining 
youths stood up in their wretched attire and we 
questioned them in succession. They had all 
been thieves, and all of them had passed through 
several convictions—one through no less than 
twenty-two. We asked this last youth how 
he had come to think of retreating to the Colo- 
nial Training-School. He said, that he knew 
he could not goon much longer’ without being 
transported ; he dreaded this fate. Some com- 
panions who had been in the school, but deserted 
told him of it. They praised the insti- 
tution, as one where every kindness was shown 
to unfortunate youths, notwithstanding that they 
had themselves proved unworthy of its benefits. 
He therefore came, determined to suffer what- 
ever might be inflicted upon him, rather than 
go back to his wicked courses. We learned 
that he had been for several years a pickpocket, 
residing in a low lodging house at 1s. 9d. a 
week ; sometimes well off, sometimes otherwise, 
but always harassed by the terrors of punish- 
ment. According to his account of the boys 
who live in this manner, there are some who 
enjoy its freedom, and would not abandon it; 
but there are many who would much rather turn 
from it, if an opportunity were afforded them. 
We afterwards spent some time in the schoolroom 
amongst the boys; heard them sing a hymn; 
and, at the request of the governor, addressed 
a few words to them, chiefly suggestive of hope 
respecting their future career. During the whole 
time, their behaviour was marked with perfect 
propriety ; we did not even observe an indeco- 
rous look in the whole company. 

We bade adieu to Mr. Nash, with a deep 
sense of his heroic philanthropy, and of the 
value of the lesson which he is giving as to the 
means of reclaiming the desert places of society. 
As far as the funds supplied to him permit, he 
is transforming the juvenile delinquents of the 
London streets into respectable citizens, having 
already redeemed a hundred and fifty-six, and 
either provided for them in England, or dispatch- 
ed them to the colonies, One may well suppose, 
that in the process of reformation much must 
depend upon the special character of the person 
who exercises the reforming discipline. A mere 
routine of school exercises, scripture readings, 
or hymn singings, would go little way with 
minds so vitiated by bad habits, if there were not 
a particular effort made by the disciplinarian to 
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make all work thoroughly into the moral nature 
of the pupils, so as to produce a real renewal of 
feeling and spirit. Even to rouse the unfor- 
tunate being from the idea with which he is apt 
to start, that he is only called upon to enter a 
new career which will be better for him in a 
worldly point of view, and to elevate him to the 
superior and only vitally serviceable idea, that 
he must love goodness for its own sake, and for 
the love of the Author of goodness, is no light 
task. We can, therefore, imagine scarcely any 
position calling for a more pe -culiar combination 
of qualities than that of the conductor of this 
extraordinary semini ary. It is a strong testi- 
mony to the suitableness of Mr. Nash for his 
functions, that they were entered upon under 
the impulse of his own mind. We have further 
proof of it in the good effects of his teaching, for 
the histories of many young men who have 
passed through his hands can be traced from 
authentic documents. One who emigrated to 
the United States so lately as March 1850, al- 
ready reports that he is earning there £3 1s. per 
week, and has just married a young woman who 
had saved three hundred dollars; another of his 
pupils is now acting as a missionary in Australia. 
They write to their former governor in the most 


grateful terms, and with strong expressions of | 


hope regarding their own future. It is interest- 


ing to think of all this good being done by indi- | 


vidual exertion and self- devotion. No govern- | 
ment interferes, there is no certain fund to be 
depended on. A simple Man, sensible of human 
obligations towards the unfortunate, comes for- 

ward and puts himself in direct intercourse 
with them. 
a government, or of a set of parish authorities ; 
they might lean unduly upon any formally ap- 
pointed fund. 
of a mere human being like themselves, or be- 
come spoiled by indulgence in so poor a retreat. 
The gratitude due by “society to such a man is 
incalculable. 

It is gratifying to think that Mr. Nash does 
not stand alone in his disinterested course. 
There isa Mr. Ellis, a shoemaker in Albany 
street, Regent’s Park, who, under the impulse 
of religious feeling for the unfortunate, has 
taken a number of delinquents into his care, 
with a view of reforming them. 
ago he began with two, to whom he assigned cer- 


tain rations. The first movement was an act of | 


self-denial on their part. In order to secure the 
admission of a companion, who could not other- | 
wise have been provided for, they agreed that 
their rations should be divided with him; and on 
these terms he was admitted. Soon after, the 
number was increased to fifteen; and with this 
number Mr. Ellis has gone on most successfully. 

The boys have been industrious, and only one 
has been guilty of any offence. The prosperous 
man of the world, who thinks himself entitled 
to use all his own for his own sole gratification, 








They might mistake the views of | 


They cannot mistake the designs 
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will hear of these things with incredulity, and 
pity Ellis and Nash as enthusiasts ; who foolishly 
sacrifice themselves for a whim ; but we greatly 
doubt if the worldling’s proudest or most luxu- 


rious hour gives one-half the true satisfaction 


which these men enjoy in the midst of their 
ragged adherents, under the blessed hope of res- 
cuivg them from destruction in this world and 
the next. 

The subject of juvenile delinquency is begin- 
ning to attract a good deal of attention, for it is 
now clearly seen that the root of most of the 
predatory crime by which the country is afflicted 
lies here, and, till the root is struck at, the 
branches will continue to flourish. It appears 
that for some years the number of juvenile cri- 
minals has been on the increase; arguing, of 
course, an ultimate increase in the number of 
| adult offenders. Some vigorous measures for 
the reduction of juvenile delinquency is felt to 
be now required. Amidst all the alarms which 
it is exciting, and amidst the expression of hope- 
lessness which we often hear from those who 
give little attention to the subject, it is gratify- 
ing to find that there are some glimpses of what 
appears the right course to be taken. First, one 
| great point is very clearly established—that it 
|1s really possible to reclaim juvenile criminals. 
It cannot, however, be done by punishment of 
any kind. It is to be done by kindness, reli- 
gious influence, and industrial occupation, along 
with the holding forth of a hope of transition 
into a better course of life. Those who may be 
| incredulous on this point, had better acquaint 
| themselves with the facts of the case. It is too 
little known, that there has been a society at 
work for the last sixty years, in England, for 
the reform of juvenile offenders. It has a farm 
at Red Hill, near Reigate, from which about 
forty youths go out every year to agricultural la- 
bor and humble trades, in which the great bulk 
of them do well. The similar institution at 
Mettray, near Tours, produces similar results 
on a greater scale. And the simple truth at 
the bottom of the whole affair is that young 
thieves are in general deserted or orphan child- 
ren, or children driven forth to destitution by 
vicious parents; criminals through circum- 
stances, and finding no true happiness in their 








Four years | wicked kind of life, a large ere of 





them desire to reform, and will suffer not a little 
in order to obtain admission to seapoctable 80- 
ciety. e 

It has lately been shown, that society has a 
strong interest of a pecuniary nature in ‘the re- 
| formation of juvenile delinquents. A boy or 
youth continually going about as a pickpocket 
or petty larcenist, is a destructive animal of some- 
what formidable character. To get quit of him 
at last by transportation, costs at the least cal- 
culation £150. Now he can be put through 
the twelvemonth’s course of reformation in such 
a school as that which we have described, and 
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deported as a free emigrant to Australia (where | tress of the parents was seen to be very great, 
he is welcomed) for £25. Thus, even in an|and the expressions of sympathy and commise- 
economical light, the reforming of the youth is | ration on the part of their neighbors equally un- 
a great gain. Magistrates are everywhere im-| mistakeable. At this stagethe observanteye ofthe 
pressed with the hopelessness of a mere judicial | gentle lady of the manse fortunately fell upon 
treatment of these bapless children. They | the scene, and her feeling heart prompted to dc- 
come back to the dock at almost regular inter- | liverance. She accordingly thought of procuring 
vals; severity is of no avail with a poor |@ flower-pot, and by careful-manipulation suc- 
wretch who, on being discharged from jail, finds | ceeded in very nicely depositing within it the 
all honest employment denied to him. It is | shattered habitation, together with the helpless 
by reform alone that we can rid ourselves of | tiny occupants in perfect safety. A piece of 
this moral pest by which our country is dis- | cord was then put round the flower-pot, and the 


graced. 

There is but one difficulty in the case, and that 
is one involving profound social questions. 
Shall we see criminal children taken care of, and 
treated kindly, while many of the children of 
the honest poor are so ill off? Shall we not, by 
taking these children under our care, and so re- 
lieving parents and others of their responsibility 
towards them, vitiate the principles of the indus- | 
trious poor, leading them to desert or cast off their | 
children, whom they will now be sure of seeing 
eared for by others? We must admit that there 
is much force in these queries ; but it would be 
wrong to allow them altogether to deter us, 
where the reasons on the other side are so urgent. 
It may be possible by keeping to such individual 
efforts as those of Mr. Nash, or to those of little 
unobtrusive societies, to prevent much of the 
evil apprehended. And it may also be practi- 
cable, as we find is proposed, to arrange that 
there shall be a legal claim upon parents for the 
expense incurred in reforming their criminal 
offspring. Thus none who are not themselves 
destitute, could safely leave their children to the 
chances of a criminal life. Itis also most desi- 
rable, that the state should limit its interference 
to grants of money in proportion to the sums 
advanced by private or local effort, and to the 
enforcing of a law for the detention of vagrant 
and criminal children where it may be necessary. 
Under such precautions, we think most of the 
advantages might be obtained, with a much less 
admixture of evil than many would now be dis- 
posed to expect.—Chambers’ Journal. 





ANECDOTE OF THE HOUSE MARTIN. 


From the erection of the present manse in 
1830, from two to four pairs of this bird had 
been in the habit of building their nests tnd 
hatching their young as regularly as the season 
came round. In the summer of 1840, a a 
placed under the lintel of one of the windows, 
became detached from the stone by the action of | 
a battering rain, and fell upon the sill, parting | 
into several pieces, which proved to be occupied 
by an unfledged family of five members, appa- 
rently a few days old. One of them had been 
dashed out in the fall, precipitated to the ground 
and killed ; while the others lay exposed in the 
nest, and at the mercy of the storm. The dis- 


cord having been taken over the upper sash of 
the window and fixed to a nail within, the whole 
was suspended as nearly as possible in the posi- 
tion it had originally oecupied. The martins 
acknowledged their acceptance of the service by 
immediately setting to work and building up the 
open space that intervened between the flower- 
pot and the stone, leaving the accustomed por- 
tal ; and this somewhat singular tenement having 
served as a nursery until the youngsters were 
able to fight their way in the world, was soon 
after taken down by the same kind hand that 
had aided in its construction. But what was 
the surprise of the lawful oceupants of the manse 
when, next season, their old friends arrived, not 
in two or three decent manageable pairs, or at 
most with their latest born progeny, but accom- 


| panied, as was presumed, by the grand-fathers, 


and grand-mothers, cousins and half-cousins, and 
all other sorts of relations, whether by consangui- 


| nity or conventional alliance, amounting to a 


most formidable colony, which so beset our cleri- 
cal residence that they literally encircled the 
walls with an unbroken chain of rough bumpy- 
looking pottery ;—proceeded so to fiil the air 
and occupy our pleasure-ground that the purity 
of neither plant nor garment could be preserved ; 
and so annoyed us with their friendly colloquies, 
to say nothing of certain more vociferous ex- 
pressions, whether of fury or of mirth, that at 
last a writ of ejectment came to be called for, as 
a necessary measure of self-defence. On its ef- 
fects being manifested by the demolition of the 
nests, the whole colony speedily betook them- 
selves to flight; and for years not so much as a 
solitary visitor ventured to show himself amongst 
us. Last year, however, we were patronised by 
the presence of four heads of families, and a sin- 
gle pair are at present busily engaged in the 
process of nidification. Will these details 
warrant the conclusion that our lively and well- 
known friend, the martin, can appreciate kind- 
ness, deduce something like rational inference 
from a definite act, and communicate his ideas to 
his brother beings ?—George Lurris. 


The servile imitation, even of those who are 
justly esteemed for wisdom and probity, may very 
possibly lead to the adoption of their errors as 
well as their virtues. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE U. 8. MINT. 


We are indebted to E. C. Dale, Esq., for the 


following valuable report :— 
COINAGE FOR AUGUST, 1852. 
Gold. 

175,275 Double Eagles, $3,505,580 00 
18,768 Eagles, 

45,283 Half Eagles, 
74,712 Quarter Eagles, 

178,932 Gold Dollars, 


226,415 00 
186,780 00 
178,932 00 





492,974 Pieces, $4,285,387 00 
Silver. 

1,100 Dollars, 1,100 00 
15,100 Half Dollars, 7,550 00 
62,500 Dimes, 6,250 00 
70,000 Half Dimes, 3.500 00 

1,436,600 Three Cent Pieces, 43,098 00 | 





2,078,264 Pieces, 





$4,346,885 00 


Gold Bullion Deposited for Coinage in August. 
From California, 2 550, 000 00 
Other sources, 135,000 00 





$2,675,000 00 





Silver Bullion Deposited in same 


time, $28,500 00 
Gold Deposits. 
1851. 1852. 
January, $5,071,667 $1,161,680 











February, 3,004,970 8,010,222 
March, 9 00 271 3,892,156 
April, 2,878,353 8,091,037 
May, 3'969/191 4,335,578 
June, 8,637,560 6,689,474 
July’ 8,127,517 4,200,000 
August, 4,135,312 2,675,000 

$28,005,141 $32,055,147 


Pa. Inquirer. 





“ Faithfal are the wounds of a friend.” It is 
probable, that they who are frank and open in 
expostulation and reproof, though they may 
sometimes appear rough, are actuated more by 
a real desire for our welfare, than those who, 
through fear of hurting our feelings, suppress 
their uneasiness concerning us; for if that un- 
easiness do not vent itself immediately on us, it 
is apt to escape to others; or, which is not 
much better, to rankle the mind that conceived 
it, into a state of prejudice against us; it is, at 
least, a presumptive proof of real friendship, 
for a person rather to run the risk of offending, 
than to suffer us to remain in error, especially if | 
it be such as we ourselves are insensible of. 

Dillwyn. 


187,680 00 | 





THE MILITIA, 
*Tis universal soldiership, has stabbed 
The heart of merit, in the meaner class. 
Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in whatever cause, 
Seem most at variance with all moral good, 
And incompatible with serious thought. 
The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 
| Blessed with an infant's ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures; now and then 
A wrestling match, a foot race, or a fair ; 
Is ballotted and trembles at the news. 
Sheepish he doffs his hat, and trembling swears, 
A bible oath to be whate’er they please, 
To do he knows not what. The task performed, 
That instant he becomes the Serjeant’s care, 
His pupil, and bis torment, and bis jest. 
His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 
Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks, 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 
Unapt to learn, and formed of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees, puts off himself, 
Grows conscious of achange and likes it well ; 
He stands erect; his slouch becomes a walk; 
He steps right onward, martial in his air, 
His form and movement; is as smart above 
As meal and larded locks can make him; wears 
His hat, or his plumed helmet, with a grace ; 
And his three years of heroship expired, 
Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 
He hates the field in which no fife or drum 
Attends him; drives his cattle to a march ; 
And sighs for the smart comrades he has left, 
*T were well if his exterior change were all— 
But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance, and harmless manners too ; 
To swear, to game, to drink ; to show at home 
By lewdness, idleness, and Sabbath breach, 
The great proficiency he made abroad ; 
To astonish and to grieve his gazing friends ; 
To break some maiden’s, and his mother’s heart ; 
To bea pest where he was useful once; 
Are his sole aim,and all his glory now. 





Cowper. 





SUMMARY OF — 

Foreten INTELLIGENCE.—The U. 8. Mail Steam- 
ship Washington, from Southampton, : artived at New 
York on the Ist inst., and the Royal Steamship 
America, at Halifax on the 31st ult , bringing Liver- 
pool and London dates to the 18th and 2Ist ult., re- 
spectively. 

EnxcLanp.—The ministerial journals announce, 
with perfect confidence, the termination of the 
fishery question on terms ‘of absolute reciprocity, so 
far as the right of fishing is concerned. The Ameri- 
cans to have liberty to fish in British waters and the 
English in American waters, within three miles of 
the shore, measured to the nearest point, without 
distinction of bay or open sea. The Duke of 
Hamilton, Premier Peer of Scotland, is dead. He 
is succeeded in his title by his son, the Marquis of 
Douglas. Vice Chancellor, Sir James Parker, died 
on the 1th ult. 

The Queen had returned from her visit to Holland 
and Belgium. 

IRELAND.—The potato crop was improving, and 
it is estimated that half the crop will be saved in 

| the infected district. 

The fee simple of a whole Irish town—Middleton, 


or the county of Cork,—has been sold under an 


order of the encumbered estates Commissioners. 
France.—The Moniteur announces that the 
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Prince President has, on the occasion of the fete of 
the 15th of August, pardoned or commute: the sen- 
tences passed on 1200 persons for pol tical causes 


REVIEW. 


the officers availed themselves of more easy modes 
of conveyance, and that in consequence of impru- 
dence and indulgence in intoxicating drinks a large 


and other misdemeanors. All persons imprisoned | number were attacked with cholera before or short- 


for poaching are set at liberty. 

Twelve columns of the Moniteur are filled with 
nominations tothe Legion of Honor, military medals, 
and promotions in the army and civil services. 

Generals Cavaignac, Bedeau, De Lamoriciere, and 
Changarnier, have been struck off the staff of the 
army. 


Tourxey.—Affairs between Austria and Turkey 
are assuming a serious aspect. The Austrian gov- 
ernment had forwarded a note to the Porte, in which 
it insisted that energetic measures be taken for the 
protection of the Christian population in Bosnia. 
Should this not be done “ Austria would be necessi- 
tated to form a military cordon on the frontiers.” 


Inpta.—The East India Company have deter- 
mined to establish an extensive system of electric 
telegraphs in India, connecting Calcutta, Agra, 
Lahore, Bombay, and Madras, and as many of the 
principal towns and stations as can be embraced in 
the routes between these places. The distance to 
be travelled is upwards of 300 miles. 

The Burmese had been repulsed in their second 
attempt to recapture Martaban. Pegu had been 
stormed and captured by the British forces, and 
there is every probability that the Empire of Bar- 
mah will be annexed to the Anglo-Indian posses- 
sions in the East. 

The U. 8. Mail steamship Arctic arrived at New 
York on the morning of the 6th inst., bringing four 
days later intelligence from Europe. 

During the week ending on the 22d ult., ten ships 
of the aggregate register of 9600 tons, sailed from 


the port of Liverpool for Australia, carrying 3000 
emigrants. 

On the night of the 22d, at 114 o'clock, J. R. 
Hind discovered another planet—being the sixth he 


has discovered within the past five years. The 


ly after their arrivalat Panama. After embarking 
on board the Golden Gate the disease broke out 
with such violence that the captain was obliged to 
dis:mbark the soldiers ou Flamenco Island, where 
many of them died. The survivors afterwards pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. One hundred of the sol- 
diers are reported as having fallen victims to the 
dBease. 

The mining intelligence is less favorable, in con- 
sequence of the dryness of the season, but rich dis- 
coveries of gold have been made on the Klamath, 
Salmon and Rogue rivers. 

The Oregon dates are to Eighth month, 7th. A 
special session of the Legis!ature had been held, 
continuing four days, but no business uf importance 
was transacted. 


Cusa.—Arrests continue to be made by the Gov- 

ernment, and intense excitement prevails throuzh- 
out the Island. Numbers of persons have escaped 
to this country. One of the publishers of the revo- 
lutionary paper has arrived at Mobile, having es- 
caped in disguise. 
A me earthquake occurred at St. Jago de Cuba, 
on the 20th ult. Three shocks took place within 
two hours, and a number more during the two fol- 
lowing Gays. The streets were completely blocked 
with the ruins of buiklings, and nearly all the 
houses not destroyed were much damaged. The 
shocks were also felt at Kingston. The undulations 
were from North toSouth. 


Domestic.—The appointment of Sol. D Hubbard, 
of Connecticut, as Postmaster General, and that of 
John T. Towers, as Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, were confirmed by the Senate on the 31st ult. 

The southern papers are filled with details of the 
damage done by the late flood. The corn crop is 
represented as almost entirely destroyed. The rice 


new orb is inthe constellation Aquarius, and can! Crop has received but little injury. The storm ap- 


be seer. with a telescope of very ordinary power. | 


In brightness it equals a star of the ninth magni- 
tude, and appears to have the same yellowish tinge 
that has been noticed about Pallas, Melpomene, 
and others of the same group. At jh. 35m. 38s., 
Greenwich mean time, Aug. 22, its right ascension 
was 22h. 22m. 29.7s., and its north polar distance 
97 deg. 32 min. 14 sec.; the diurnal motion in right 
ascension is 53 sec. toward the west, and in N. P. D. 
about 5 min. toward the South. 


Application has been made to the Cortes of Por- 
tugal, by the inhabitants of Madeira, praying them 
to grant permission for the free growth of tobacco 
on that island, as the grape-crop has entirely failed. 


Cartrornta.—The U.S, Mail Steamer Ohio, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 3ist ult., 
bringing 300 passengers, the California mails to 
Seventh month, 31st, and $2,530,000 in gold dust. 

A telegraphic <lespatch from New Orleans, dated 
September 4th, announces the arrival, at that place, 
of the Daniel Webster, with two weeks later dates 
from California. 

There is but little news of importance. Fearful 
accounts are given of the mortality from cholera 
among the United States troops, 800 in number, on 
their passage to California. lt appears that on their 
arrival at Aspinwall, they were left by the officers 
to make their way across the Isthmus on foot, while 


roofed, the telegraph posts 


rs tohave been particularly severe at Mobile. 
arge trees were torn up by the roots, houses un- 
rostrated, and awnings 
and awning frames scattered in all directions. The 
waters from the bay soon rose to an unusual height, 
inundating all the lower parts of the city, and oblig- 
ing the inhabitants to seek refuge in the upper 
stories of the houses. The shipping in the harbor 
also suffered severely. Several vessels are supposed 
to have been lost. The country for some miles from 
Mobile suffered not less severely than the city. A 
number of persons residilly in the vicinity of streams 
are reported as having been drowned. 

Another terrible steamboat explosion occurred on 
the Hudson river at about a quarter past one o’clock 
P. M., on the 4th inst. The steamboat Reindeer 
left New York at 7 o’clock, A. M., for Albany, with 
a large number of passengers. She had reached 
Bristol landing, about forty miles below Albany, 
and was taking in passengers, when the pipe which 
connects the flues burst, the sieam rushed out be- 
tween decks, tearing down a temporary bulk-head, 
and passed into the lower cabin where a number of 

ssengers were dining. Seven persons were in- 
stantly killed and a number of others badly scalded, 
while many others were injured less severely. It is 
believed that but few of those who were badly 
scalded can survive, At the latest accounts 23 
deaths had taken place. 








